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Should 
Labor Unions Aim for 
Political Power? 


Mr. Corey: Those of us who are not professional economists, 
or political scientists, or labor leaders (and most of us are not) some- 
times wonder what is going on when the air is full of discussion about 
labor’s taking political action. We feel that something momentous 
may be happening, but we do not know exactly what it is. Conse- 

quently, in order to help us laymen, the University of Chicago 
Rovunp TaBLeE has invited four expert observers to discuss the ques- 
tion, “Should Labor Unions Aim for Political Power?” 

The first person to speak is Mr. J. Raymond Walsh, who is a 
former member of the department of economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity and is at the present time director of research for the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Mr. Walsh, I am quite sure, will say 


that labor unions should take aggressive political action. 
® 


Mr. Watsu: My answer to your question, of course, is the simple 
one that labor unions should aim for political influence and power. 
If our government is to function in a democratic way, all of us know 
that the citizens must organize to express their political convictions 
and to select their representatives. Therefore, most of us belong to 
political parties. Of course, we form other organizations, too— 
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farm bureaus, manufacturers’ associations, professional societies— _ 
all of them to exert political influence upon government on behalf | 
of the policies in which we are interested. Workers, too, employ — 
their organizations—their unions—to induce government to enact | 
laws in their interest. All this, of course, is familiar. It is an ele- _ 


mentary but an important part of democracy at work. 

Events in the United States, however, during the past few 
months, and in Chicago during the past few days, indicate that 
political action by the labor movement is to be exercised on a new 


and quite unprecedented scale. The C.I.0. Political Action Com- | 


mittee has been formed, and a National Citizens’ Committee for 


Political Action has been established, under the honorary chair- | 
manship of the distinguished former Senator George Norris. The | 


reason for this new political action by labor is that the great prob- 


lems confronting workers today are problems that require positive | 
action by government. Next to winning the war, what are the 
transcendent concerns of Americans? Of course, they are jobs for 
all and international peace after the war is done—rather than bread | 
lines and the Chicago Tribune kind of nationalism that might pitch _ 


us into yet another world war. 


We Americans can have peace, and we can have employment | 
after this war, if we want them. But, in order to get them, we shall | 
need a government charged with the same faith and ready to work | 
devotedly for that faith. These, at any rate, are the convictions of | 
the C.1.0. They reflect the hopes of its five million members. These | 


convictions have led us to turn to political action as the only means 


by which effectively to work for full employment and world peace. | 


Can anyone, for a moment, quarrel with this? 
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An important point, by the way, requires emphasis here. Em- 
ployment and international peace, so important to union workers, 
are equally important to nonunion workers, to farmers, to small 
businessmen, to teachers, to doctors, to preachers, and to every 
boy and girl who wears our country’s uniform. The C.I.O. Political 
Action Committee literally is an expression of the desire of all these 
people for a better world. We are not striving for political power for 
some narrow and selfish end. We seek a union of all progressive men 


and women so that political power may belong to the people and 
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not to the party machines, to the party bosses, to the economic. 
monopolists, and to all those big fellows who would do anything | 


to preserve their power, even though it means a destitute citizenry, 
a broken democracy, a distracted world. 
Our Political Action Committee, therefore, is striving to induce 


Americans to register; to induce them to vote; and to study and to 
discuss the issues so that every citizen can vote wisely. What, I | 
ask, could be more in the interest of all of us than that kind of politi- | 
cal action? 

One final word: Democracy has been on the run for a good many 
years. Fascism, I think you would all agree, has many a democratic 
scalp on its belt. We are fighting fascism abroad; but Fascist forces | 
exist at home, too. Our armed men protect us abroad, but what pro- | 


tection do you think we have against fascism here? Europe, I sub- 
mit, can teach us a lesson, if we want to learn. The chief organized | 
force against fascism in Italy, Germany, and Austria was the labor | 
movement. There is no doubt of that whatever. So fascism, when it | 
came to power in those countries, made the labor movement its first 


victim. The Fascist forces in America work unceasingly for power. 

They already have lots of it. The war, I think, has brought them. 
more. If we do not act wisely and well, they will acquire still more 
power in November. These forces view our labor movement as their 


enemy number one. They attempt in countless ways to prevent our | 
political action. Smear campaigns fill the newspapers; Dies Com- 
mittees snoop and pry and lie; cartoonists ridicule and despise; 
state legislatures hamstring us; and even Congress interferes by) 
legislation that ties down union funds. I urge that this is a grave 
danger not simply to union workers but to all of us. We need to free} 
people for political action, not blind-band them. We need to en- 
courage the labor movement to lead or to help in every way it can. 
Do you remember Lincoln’s remark that God must love the com- 
mon men because he made so many of them? That is right. Num- . 
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bers are on our side—yours and mine. But people need help to un-: 
derstand the problems which they confront; and they need organi-- 
zation to serve their common cause against modern tyranny. Politi- 
cal action by labor, in cooperation with liberal people everywhere, 
seems to me perfectly suited and critically needed to forward that! 


end. 
e 


Mr. Corey: Mr. Walsh, that was a persuasive and impassioned 
argument, but the question is controversial—there is another side 
We have thus invited, as a speaker to defend the other side, Mr 
Phil S. Hanna, who writes a column dealing with economic matters 
that appears daily in the Chicago Daily News. 


Mr. Hanna: After the demonstration of boss control at the 
Democratic Convention which was held in Chicago last week, J 


have my doubts about the liberalism of the new C.I.O. move. I! 
strikes me that it is more of a new kind of fascism itself. 

However, as to the subject, I have always thought that Samuel 
Gompers was right in his advice to unions to avoid seeking political 
power as such. But that is not to say that unions should not take a . 
active interest in politics or fail to seek votes and so forth. There is a 
vast difference between maintaining an independent political status 
and either forming a party or becoming aligned with one. 

When a union acquires political power of the kind which th 
C.I.O. is now seeking, it acquires political liabilities. There is n 
such thing as enjoying the benefits of a political partnership without 
sharing the partnership’s liabilities and without also paying part of 
the cost of maintaining the political vehicle. Among the other liabil4 
ities is a penalty for political mistakes, which, if they affect the pub; 
lic adversely, will generate retaliation. To illustrate, as most every- 
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_ body saw at the Democratic Convention last week, there is quite 


some disaffection over the C.I.0.’s first lining up with Wallace, the 


_ liberal, and then getting in bed with Truman, who owes his political 


start to Boss Pendergast. Not only is the C.I.O. blamed by some 
liberal followers, but many other liberals have begun to wonder if 
the C.I.O. is really liberal. f 

Then, there is another penalty for coming out as a political party 
instead of staying in the background and instead of maintaining in- 
dependence and exerting a balance of power for or with both politi- 
cal parties. When the unions get to the bargaining table for new 
legislation in the next Congress, there may be a new administration 
to deal with. In that event, having been an active partisan of a de- 
feated party, the union could not plead independent status. It is 
likely to be treated as part of an administration just turned out of 
office. I do not think that this is a good thing for unionism. 

Being mindful of how quickly the public forgets and how sharply 
it swings from one extreme to another when it is irritated and dis- 
illusioned, it would seem to me that a union is taking a very con- 
siderable chance for its own future by becoming a political party or 
aligning with one. At the same time, if one union does align itself 
with a political party, or gets credit for being one, not only will 
it lose prestige but other unions which have remained independent 
would gain in prestige. Besides, if a union gets into politics as a 
union, or aligns itself, as the C.I.O. has done, with the Democratic 
party, and if the election is lost—this fall, for instance—the union 
will be blamed for the party’s defeat. 

More potentially dangerous to unionism than any point thus far 


- mentioned are the likely repercussions from trying to enforce un- 


_ sound economic policies by the use of political power. We had a re- 


cent demonstration of that in Alberta; and I am free to say that, in 
my opinion, if the Congress were to legislate the program which the 
C.I.0. proposed to the Democratic Platform Committee, the Ameri- 
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can workingman would be the chief sufferer.* That program has the © 
makings of the destruction of government credit and the most seri- | 
ous kind of inflation. With taxes at their existing level and the debt | 
having reached the point where deficit financing is showing signs of | 
great strain, all the political power in Christendom cannot bring | 


t The C.1.O. statement, presented by Philip Murray to the Democratic Plat- | 
form Committee, said that the program was not framed in the interest of any | 
special group but offered a basis for unity and common action by all Americans. | 

“Outstanding points in it, after a call for unabated total mobilization to win 
the war, follow: i 


“Planning a peace to assure the rights and freedoms fought for in the war, 
with growing friendship and co-operation among the United Nations, and estab- 
lishment of an international organization of all peace-loving states for collective 
action against any future aggressor. 

“Joint resolution by the next Congress to establish as a basic objective of na- 
tional policy the ‘new Bill of Rights’ enunciated by President Roosevelt last 
January. 

“Creation of a permanent national planning board, comprising industry, la- 
bor and agriculture, to effectuate this new Bill of Rights. 

“Full employment, guaranteed by government, with useful work at standard 
wages and working conditions. ; 

“Co-ordinated public works for postwar employment. 

“Government-provided housing to the extent that private construction fails | 
to meet the needs. 

“Assured market for farm products through full employment and opportu- | 
nity for the masses to get more and better food. Continuance of farm price guar- 
antees to assure full production and fair return. | 

“Opportunity for small business to grow as an essential and free enterprise 
and full employment. 

“Stamping out racial, religious and national-origin discrimination, through 
legislation, and a permanent Fair Employment Practices Committee armed with 
enforcement powers. 

“Immediate passage of the anti-poll-tax bill and elimination of other restric- | 
tions on the right to vote. 

“Murray added to the written statement an extemporaneous and eloquent | 
plea for an ‘even break to the working people in our national economy,’ just as, 
he said, agriculture and business have been protected by legislation. Such a | 
declaration, he added, would be of great comfort to millions of workers. He did | 
not specify what steps should be taken, but obviously referred to some type of | 
wage guarantee. 

“Concluding, Murray renewed the request for a strong stand in behalf of | 
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the hoped-for benefits to the common people without requiring the 
common people to pay the bill. That would certainly not be in the 
interests of unionism. 

One of the greatest items of union strength, these many years, 
has been the widely held conviction that the workingman needs 
organization and is entitled to special treatment in our laws, so that 
he can equalize bargaining power with large aggregations of capital. 


- But, let the public become disillusioned in that belief by the unions’ 


entrance into politics and by their accumulation of huge money 
funds for political action and, in my humble opinion, sentiment 
toward unions would undergo a change which all unions would re- 
gret. 

In a nutshell, the unions cannot afford to acquire big-business 
status even in politics. By doing so, they invite the same type of 
penalizing taxation and regulation that has plagued business since 
it became big business. 


Mr. Corey: Our listeners have now heard two sharply different 
answers to the question of whether labor unions should aim for po- 
litical power. As I have listened, there seemed to me to be, either im- 
plicit or explicit, these three fundamental issues: First, is political 
action advantageous to organized labor itself? Second, is political 
action on a pressure-group basis in the public interest at all? Third, 
are the specific elements of the program of political action of the 
C.1.O. in the interests of the public at large? 

The remainder of this program will be devoted to a discussion 


religious, racial and national minority groups subjected to discrimination or 
abuse. 

“¢God help America,’ he said, ‘if, after the war is won overseas, we should 
find ourselves here plunged into a terrifying war of hatred because of race, reli- 
gion or color’ ”’ (see St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 19, 1944). 
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of these points of view and the general problems of labor in politics. 

Kingsley, you have written a book? on this general problem and 
have made a special study of the relations of government and labor 
in England. What would you say that Hanna and Walsh agree up- 
on? 


Mr. KINGSLEY: I would say that the areas of disagreement were 
somewhat more impressive than the areas of agreement. However, 
both speakers do agree that unions are desirable and that workers 
as citizens have the right to organize for political purposes. 


Mr. Corey: What about these areas of disagreement? 


Mr. STONE: The areas of disagreement are quite definite. Hanna 
and Walsh do not agree that unions should engage in political action 
in the interest of unions themselves, and they do not agree that this 
line of action would have the same effect with respect to the public 
interest. 


Mr. Corey: The thing that I am not quite clear about is what 
the program of political action of the C.I.O. is. What is it, and what 
sort of departure does it represent from labor’s past activity in 
politics?3 


2 See J. Donald Kingsley and David Petegorsky, Strategy for Democracy (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942). 


3In regard to labor, the Republican Platform says, in part: 


“The Republican party is the historical champion of free labor. Under Re- 
publican administrations, American manufacturing developed, and American 
workers attained the most progressive standards of living of any workers in the 
world. Now the nation owes those workers a debt of gratitude for their magnifi- 
cent productive effort in support of the war. 

“Regardless of the professed friendship of the New Deal for the workingman, 
the fact remains that under the New Deal American economic life is being de- 
stroyed. 

“The New Deal has usurped selfish and partisan control over the functions of 
government agencies where labor relationships are concerned. The continued 
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Mr. Krincs ey: It seems to me that it differs from earlier labor 
experience in politics in two major respects. In the first place, with 
the formation of the National Citizens’ Political Action Committee, 
the C.I.0. group has attempted to bring a broader base to the move- 


perversion of the Wagner act by the New Deal menaces the purposes of the law 
and threatens to destroy collective bargaining completely and permanently. 

“The long series of executive orders and bureaucratic decrees reveal a de- 
liberate purpose to substitute for contractual agreements of employers and em- 
ployees the political edicts of a New Deal bureaucracy. Labor would thus re- 
main organized only for the convenience of the New Deal in enforcing its orders 
and inflicting its whims upon labor and industry. 

‘‘We condemn the conversion of administrative boards, ostensibly set up to 
settle industrial disputes, into instruments for putting into effect the financial 
and economic theories of the New Deal. 

“‘We condemn the freezing of wage rates at arbitrary levels and the binding of 
men to their jobs as destructive to the advancement of a free people. We condemn 
the repeal by executive order of the laws secured by the Republican party to 
abolish ‘contract labor’ and peonage. We condemn the gradual but effective 
creation of a labor front as but one of the New Deal’s steps toward a totalitarian 
state. 

“We pledge an end to political trickery in the administration of labor laws and 
the handling of labor disputes; and equal benefits on the basis of equality to all 
labor in the administration of labor controls and laws, regardless of political 
affiliation. 

“The Department of Labor has been emasculated by the New Deal. Labor 
bureaus, agencies and committees are scattered far and wide, in Washington and 
throughout the country, and have no semblage of systematic or responsible or- 
ganization. All governmental labor activities must be placed under the direct 
authority and responsibility of the Secretary of Labor. Such labor bureaus as are 
not performing a substantial and definite service in the interest of labor must be 
abolished. 

“The Secretary of Labor should be a representative of labor. The office of the 
Secretary of Labor was created under a Republican President, William Howard 
Taft. It was intended that a representative of labor should occupy this Cabinet 
office. The present Administration is the first to disregard this intention. 

“The Republican party accepts the purposes of the national labor relations 
act, the wage and hour act, the social security act and all other Federal statutes 
designed to promote and protect the welfare of American working men and wom- 
en, and we promise a fair and just administration of these laws. 

“American well-being is indivisible. Any national program which injures the 
national economy inevitably injures the wage-earner. The American labor move- 
ment and the Republican party, while continuously striving for the betterment 
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ment and to include progressive groups and liberal groups of all 
sorts. Secondly, they are attempting to make their political inter- 
vention effective through a precinct organization, which has never 
been attempted before by labor. 


of labor’s status, reject the Communistic and New Deal concept that a single 
group can benefit while the general economy suffers. ... . 
The Democratic Platform says, in part: 


“To speed victory, establish and maintain peace, guarantee full employment 
and provide prosperity—this is its platform. 

‘‘We do not here detail scores of planks. We cite action. 

“Beginning March, 1933, the Democratic administration took a series of ac- 
tions which saved our system of free enterprise. 

“It brought that system out of collapse and thereafter eliminated abuses 
which had imperiled it. 

“Tt used the powers of Government to provide employment in industry and 
to save agriculture. 

“It wrote a new magna carta for labor. 

“Tt provided social security, including old age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, security for crippled and dependent children and the blind. It estab- 
lished employment offices. It provided Federal bank deposit insurance, flood pre- 
vention, soil conservation and prevented abuses in the security markets. It saved 
farms and homes from foreclosure and secured profitable prices for farm prod- 
ucts. 

“Tt adopted an effective program of reclamation, hydroelectric power and 
mineral development. 

“Tt found the road to prosperity through production and employment. 

“We pledge the continuance and improvement of these programs. ... . 

‘We offer these postwar programs: 

‘‘A continuation of our policy of full benefits for ex-service men and women 
with special consideration for the disabled. We make it our first duty to assure 
employment and economic security to all who have served in the defense of our 
country..... 

‘Adequate compensation for workers during demobilization. 

“The enactment of such additional humanitarian, labor, social and farm 
legislation as tire and experience may require, including the amendment or re- 
peal of any law enacted in recent years which has failed to accomplish its pur- 
pose. 

‘Promotion of the success of small business. 

“Earliest possible release of wartime controls. 

“Adaptation of tax laws to an expanding peacetime economy, with simplified 
structure and wartime taxes reduced or repealed as soon as possible. .... 

“We assert that mankind believes in the four freedoms. 
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Mr. Corey: Dees that mean rather aggressive political action | 
and many people at work getting votes? 


Mr. Kincstey: I should say so. They are attempting to build, — 
in effect, a political machine of their own—an independent political | 
machine which ultimately might provide the basis for a labor party. 


Mr. Corey: What would you say are the chief differences be- 
tween this new emphasis on a labor policy in politics and what labor 
in America has done for years? 


Mr. Stone: It has the differences in the elements of mechanics 
which Kingsley has pointed out. The C.I.0. is trying to make politi- 
cal action by organized workers more effective by organizing and 
getting out the vote and by training and educating voters. But I 
think that it goes far beyond that in its departure. It represents an 
attempt to interest workers in a broad social philosophy which will 
ultimately mean the establishment of perhaps a new political party, 
if they do not get what they want through the present parties. Then, 
they have the definite objective, ultimately at least, if not at the 
present time, of making the government primarily responsible for 
major economic organization and control. 


Mr. Corey: You and Kingsley both seem to agree that one of 
the ultimate purposes may be the establishment of a new political 
party, and that brings me to another question which I would like 
to hear you discuss. 

I am a bit confused. I read in the political primer that is pub- 
lished by the C.1.0. this statement: ‘Politics is the science of how 


“We believe that the country which has the greatest measure of social jus- 
tice is capable of the greatest achievements. 

“We believe that racial and religious minorities have the right to live, de- 
velop and vote equally with all citizens and share the rights that are guaranteed 


by our constitution. Congress should exert its full constitutional powers to pro- 
tect those rights... .. 2 
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who gets what, when, and why.” Then, later on, Mr. Hillman con- 
tends that this contemplated political action of the C.1I.0. does not 
constitute pressure-group tactics. Iam a bit mixed up. I would like 
to hear you discuss what fundamentally is back of this movement. 


Mr. Kincs ey: I would like to move into that by commenting 
very briefly on Stone’s last remark. I do not have my crystal ball 
with me, and I do not know what ultimately this is going to result 
in, but I think that the objectives, in terms of specific planks of the 
political action movement, are quite clear. The objectives are the 
full utilization of the economy—full employment and things of that 
sort. There is no indication anywhere that this is to be done pri- 
marily or solely by government, as Mr. Stone suggests. 


Mr. STonE: The only indication of that is the specific statement 
by Mr. Walsh in his opening remarks. He said that the government 
is the only means by which full employment may be attained. 


Mr. Corey: Isn’t that the real issue? Nobody can argue very 
long with a person who contends that we want full employment; 
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we want full prosperity. The real issue is one of how this will be 
accomplished. The C.1.O. Political Action Committee advances a 
program and a method of operation. 


Mr. Stone: Which says that it shall be done primarily through 
the government. The fact is that Mr. Walsh said that the govern- 
ment is the only means by which to do it, so that, when these fel- 
lows tell me that this is not a pressure group, it does not make sense 
to me. 


Mr, Krincstev: I should say, in respect to that, that we have not 
had very much evidence in recent years that full employment can 
be provided without governmental action. Whether or not it is en- 
tirely by government is another question. Government interven- 
tion seems to be necessary to produce full employment. That is 
what has produced it during the war. 


Mr. STONE: Now, you have shifted the argument, Kingsley. 
What you are saying now is that the C.I.0. is right. We were dis- 
cussing the question of what it stands for. I say that it stands for 
bringing the government into the control of our basic economic 
processes. 


Mr. Corey: I should like to ask if this contemplated activity of 
the C.I.0. does mean an all-out support of pressure-group tactics 
in getting what an organization wants or what it thinks the public 
should have. 


Mr. KINGSLEY: I should say that I do not know what you mean 
by “pressure-group tactics.” Our whole democratic process de- 
pends upon the organization of like-minded people into effective 
groups through which they can express their particular aspirations. 
We have a give-and-take process which goes on and by which com- 
promises are arrived at. That is inherent in the whole political 
process as it exists anyway. 
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Mr. Stone: Let me interject in this way: The specific demands 
that the C.I.O. presented to the Democratic party for parity wages 
and so on, for example—that is exactly the program of the farm 
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bloc, which, everybody recognizes, is a pressure group. Therefore, | 
the tactics, in terms of specific demands, despite all the protective | 
coloration of trying to identify this with the public interest, is for | 


special advantages to a specific group. That is so for a group. | 


Mr. Krncstey: Of course, I would not deny that for the minute. 
That is obvious on the face of it. The only difference, however, be-. 
tween this and a pressure group in the normal sense—that is, the: 
sense in which we have used it in the past like the sugar lobby, for | 


example—is that this group represents a very large number of 
| 


people. It has a mass basis. It is attempting to get a broader mass} 
basis, and, to that extent, it represents the citizenship of the coca 


| 
| 


vantages and special-privilege advantages. The only difference is; 


try as a whole. 


Mr. Stone: I would agree that it is driving for monopoly ad- 


that the group is larger, and, therefore, it would be worse in the? 
public interest. 


Mr. Corey: Mr. Hanna said in his earlier presentation that this: 
might have a very bad effect upon the collective-bargaining power: 
of labor and that the collective-bargaining power of labor would be: 


weakened. 


Mr. Stone: I am certain that that would be the case. The his | 
torical justification for collective bargaining—and the one that i | 
still written into the law—is that workers should have the right toi 
organize and bargain directly with their employers about matters: 
of common interest. The justification of collective bargaining a 
over against legislation or governmental action is its flexibility and 
its adaptability to local circumstances and conditions. When we try; 
to deal with these things on a national basis through government 
action, then we have to get sweeping regulations which make fo 
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| 
| 
| 


inflexibility. National regulations are not adapted to local circum- 
stances and conditions. 


Mr. KINGSLEY: I would say that, in the first place, I am not 
convinced that this has any relationship whatever to collective 
bargaining. Secondly, collective bargaining already takes place 
within a political framework which, up to now, has been determined 
in large part by the enemies of labor. We have a dozen states in 
which there are anti-picketing laws and in which, therefore, collec- 
tive bargaining has already been modified or interfered with by 
political action. 

All that the unions are doing is attempting to redress the balance 
and to have some say in what the rule shall be under which collec- 
tive bargaining is conducted. 


Mr. STONE: There are two very different objectives in political 
action by unionists. The old traditional Gompers’ policy was to get 
freedom for unions to act as collective-bargaining agencies—not to 
get the government to determine the basic questions of the rate of 
pay, hours of work, and all these other standard issues. I think that 
we have abundant record of what happens to collective bargaining. 


Mr. Corey: Asa matter of fact, if I recall, Walsh stated that our 
major economic problems now involve a great deal of government 
action. That is, the government must participate more than it has 
in the past. That implies to me a mixing of politics and economics. 
I wonder what that means? What would you say on that question? 


Mr. KrincsLey: Politics and economics have always been mixed. 
There is nothing new in that respect so far as the general principle is 
concerned. The only question is whose economics is going to be 
mixed. Up until now it has been mostly on one side. 


Mr. Stone: My point on that would be that, as Mr. Walsh 
stated, the purpose of the C.I.O. is to have the government make 
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the decisions on basic questions as to what will be produced, at 
what prices, how our resources shall be allocated, and so on. 

Government typically has not taken that role in the past. It is 
not a question of whose economics is going to be mixed, but it is a 
question of whether those basic questions are going to be decided 
upon an economic basis or by political horse-trading. 
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Mr. Kinostey: I do not think that the objective of the C.I.O. 
is to have that done by the government—unless it is necessary—. .. . 


Mr. STONE: But they do assume that it is going to be necessary. 


Mr. KINGSLEY:.... to get their major objectives, which are full 
utilization of the economy and full employment. They do not care 
how it is to be done. 


Mr. STONE: But they do assume that it is going to be necessary. 
Therefore, it will happen. 


Mr. Corey: I am not personally toe interested in the effect of 
this action upon organized labor. I am not affiliated with organized 
labor. I represent the public interest. I would like to hear each of 
you make a brief statement about the anticipated effect of this polit- 
ical action upon the public interest at large. 


Mr. KincsLey: I would like to make two points in respect to 
that. First of all, in a collectivized society, such as we live in now, 
the individual, in order to be effective, has to join with other in- 
dividuals of like-mindedness into some type of organization. It is all 
to the good that we have as many large effective groups organized as 
possible. 

Secondly, in respect to the political activity of labor, I would 
again emphasize the fact that the labor movement has a very broad 
base; that it tends to represent the common people—the masses of 
the people; that the objectives for which it is striving of full employ- 
ment and full production and social security are all objectives which 
are in the interest of the public as a whole rather than the interest of 


any particular, special group. 


Mr. Corey: What would you say, Stone, about the consistency 
with which this political action is likely to operate in the public in- 
terest at large? 
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Mr. Stone: My position on that, I think, was very well stated by 
Mr. Hanna in his opening remarks. We are all interested in full em- 
ployment; everybody is, of course. We are interested in fair wages. 
It is a question of how to get them. 


Mr. Corey: This discussion has clarified my views some, but not 
at all completely; and I presume the reason for the lack of a com- 
plete clarification is that the differences between you two men, 
Kingsley and Stone, are very deep ones and very fundamental ones. 

I think that the thing which I have to do and the thing which all 
listeners will probably have to do is to straighten out some of our 
ideas about the fundamental principles involved. 


———— 
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in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TaBLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you think that organized labor should aim for political power 
and assume a political role in the life of the nation? What would 
be the assets and the liabilities of such a program? How would 
such action affect labor’s economic bargaining position? 


. What has been the historical position of organized labor with re- 
gard to political action? Has labor, in its opposition to the forma- 
tion of a labor party, followed a course of action which is wise 
from its own viewpoint? Do you think that there is a trend at the 
present time toward the eventual formation of a labor party? 
Should American labor participate in politics in somewhat the 
way British labor does? 


. How great would you estimate the power of organized labor in 
national politics to be? Discuss and evaluate the aims and pro- 
gram of the C.I.O. Political Action Committee. What are its po- 
tentialities in the coming election? Do you think that such ac- 
tion is desirable? 


. In your opinion, is labor as a whole becoming more politically 
conscious? Since the government now exercises the wage-setting 
power, are there any real limits to wage determination other than 
political power? 


. How powerful is organized labor as a political pressure group? 
Do you see any dangers in labor’s becoming a powerful pressure 
group? Or is this a desirable step, since “numbers are on our 
side’’? 


. Do you think that the Smith-Connally Anti-strike Act forms the 
basis of an adequate labor policy during the war? Do you favor 
further congressional action? Discuss. 


. What would you say is labor’s most satisfactory role in a demo- 
cratic state? How can its ends be best achieved for the public 
good? Discuss. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Round TABLE audience on “British Views on Postwar Economic 
Stumbling Blocks between U.S. and Britain,” broadcast July 16, 1944. 


Need Many More Similar 
Broadcasts 


The broadcast today was splendid, 
because it gave us an opportunity to 
hear how the British feel about us. 
The fact that the British people are 
alarmed over our high tariffs and that 
we are alarmed over their cartel policy 
was very plainly stated. 

I hope that you can arrange for 
many more broadcasts of this nature. 
I cannot help but think how many 
misunderstandings between ourselves 
and Russia, for instance, could be 
cleared up by similar broadcasts.—A 
listener from Harbert, Michigan. 


ok 
A Pleasure To Hear 


Tenjoyed yesterday’s program very 
much. It was a very enlightening, 
moderate, courteous discussion and, 
in my opinion, a pleasure to listen 
to.—A listener from Peoria, Illinois. 


* 


Constructive Thinking 

I am one of the many Americans 
who is greatly concerned as to what 
conditions are going to be the world 
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over in the postwar era, and I believe 
that your discussions are valuable in 
rousing people to constructive think- 
ing. I especially enjoyed the one to- 
day from England.—A listener from 
Overland, Missouri. 


* 
Wonderful 


It seems to me that discussions 
such as the one last Sunday from Eng- 
land would do more to help the masses 
understand England than anything 
that we have had up to this time. It 
would be wonderful to have you con- 
tinue such discussions.—A listener 
from Atlanta, Georgia. 


Ok 
Outstanding 


Today’s program was especially 
outstanding. It was a thrill to listen to 
the gentlemen from England. I only 
wish that the program could have 
lasted doubly long and that it had been 
possible to take up further subjects 
like postwar commercial aviation and 
many other subjects. Could we not 
then have at least one more session 
covering some other aspects of the 
problem and using the same speakers? 


The need that Britain and America 
have complete and mutual under- 
standing is so vital and so important 
that it becomes almost frightening. 
We need more clarification and under- 
standing of these issues.—A listener 
from New Vork, New York. 


* 


Especial Thanks 


I want a copy of Sunday’s broad- 
cast, for I thought that it merited a 
bit of additional study. The Rounp 
TABLE deserves our especial thanks 
for bringing such a timely subject to 
the notice of the public at this time. 
May I add my thanks?—A listener 
from Los Angeles, California. 


* 


“Understanding” Is the Real 
Need 


I want to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the program from England this 
morning on postwar economic stum- 
bling blocks between Britain and the 
United States. “Understanding” is the 
real need, and an open and public 
discussion like that is of enormous 
help in making us all understand each 
other’s problems.—A listener from 
Chicago, Illinois. 


* 
More Sensible Attitude to- 


ward Government 


I have just heard with much inter- 
est, satisfaction, and profit the British 
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broadcast on today’s RouND TABLE. 
I have long been an admirer of Pro- 
fessor Laski and am always glad to 
find him on the air. 

It appears to me that the British 
have a cooler and more practical and 
sensible attitude on the subject of gov- 
ernment control in economics. They 
look upon it as a necessary and intelli- 
gent control by themselves, through 
the agency of their government, of the 
many phases of the national econ- 
omy over which control can be exer- 
cised in no other way. It is concerted 
control by themselves, with some 
minor loss to individuals, it is true, 
but to the ultimate benefit and gain of 
the whole. 

We Americans do not seem to 
identify ourselves with our govern- 
ment. The bitter and powerful politi- 
cal opposition to liberalism and the 
obstructionism of business against 
social protection for the consumer and 
labor pretty well succeed in placing 
our government in the light of some 
extraneous evil force seeking our de- 
struction. There are too many of us 
who are still willing to sacrifice the 
future of the world in order to main- 
tain our ‘‘freedom”’ to persist in disas- 
trous selfishess. 

Aside from physical suffering and 
loss of life, perhaps war is a measure of 
kindly Providence shaking up the 
world and seeking to mature our other- 
wise incurable adolescents and to 
remedy our disequilibriums.—A lis- 
tener from San Diego, California, 
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